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A Manual of Diseases of the Nervous System. By 
W. R. Gowers, M.D., etc. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. P. Blakiston, Son & Co. Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Gowers’ Manual of Diseases of the Nervous System is to the student 
of neurology what Striimpell’s text-book of general medicine is to the 
general practitioner, the best of its kind in any language. The result of 
the labors of Gowers is a monument as nearly imperishable as human 
labor can be unless it be the work of a genius. A century hence or ten 
centuries it will be impossible to write the history of nervous diseases 
without drawing largely on the present work. 

The book has its short-comings, and after pointing out our apprecia¬ 
tion and great admiration for it, we may be permitted to refer to state¬ 
ments here and there which do not seem to be in entire accord with the 
advances of the past few years. In the first place, the pathology of dis¬ 
eases of the spinal cord and brain needs re-writing from the point of view 
of comparative pathology ; for instance, along the lines on which Mets- 
chinshoff has been laboring for some years past and anyone who attempts 
to write the pathology of those diseases to-day without utilizing the 
latter’s results, will leave an apparent gap. Gowers, particularly, is. 
most willing to accept the statements of observers worthy of credence in 
regard to newer conceptions of inflammation and degeneration. 

Acute myelitis is stated to be a common lesion. This opinion has not 
been corroborated by other clinicians. In the etiology of the disease not 
sufficient emphasis is given to infectious processes as causative factors of 
the disease. It is not at all improbable that most cases of acute myelitis 
are either of an infectious nature or are, as Oppenheim insists, cases of 
compression myelitis. Gowers emphasises the importance of syphilis and 
alcoholism as direct causations, but just how these diseases, the most 
potent of all in causing degenerative changes all over the body, produce 
in the cord acute inflammatory changes is not at all apparent. 

The persistence of the patellar reflex in a small number of cases of 
locomotor ataxia is not explained. Yet it has been conclusively shown 
that when Westphal’s region (the dorso-lumbar junction) of the cord is 
not involved the knee phenomenon may persist. Eichorst points out 
that there are occasionally cases of tabes in which, notwithstanding the 
normal condition of Westphal’s region, the knee-jerks are lost. In these 
cases the interruption of the reflex arc is not in the cord itself, but in the 
periheral nerves and due to a neuritis. The recent investigations of the 
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pathology of tabes in its relation to the posterior ganglion and the pos¬ 
terior roots receive no recognition. Lej-den and Obersteiner agree that 
tabes may be considered as a chronic atrophic degenerative process of 
the spinal cord, originating in the posterior roots and connecting itself 
with certain distinct embryonic fibre symptoms. 

Amyotrophic.lateral sclerosis is still written from Charcot’s dictum 
and very little attention is given to the view of what might be called the 
German school who consider that the symptoms are most frequently de¬ 
pendent on a lesion of the medulla. Senator has recently reported a 
typical case in which there was no lesion of the crossed pyramidal 
tracts whatsoever. 

In most cases of paralysis agitans, Gowers says, that have been ex¬ 
amined by competent observers and by modern methods, no changes 
have been found in the central nervous system or in the sympathetic 
ganglia. To show the inaccuracy of this statement, the names of inves¬ 
tigator after investigator might be quoted, such as Borgheruis, Von 
Ketscherchiari, Dana and others, all of whom have written very learn¬ 
edly on the pathology of this disease. That there are cases of paralysis 
agitans in which the microscopical examination gives negative results 
and that such are iu the majority no one will gainsay. There is, how¬ 
ever, a class of cases in which various changes have been found in the 
nervous system, such as hyperplasia of the connective tissue and neuro¬ 
glia of the spinal cord, alterations in the nervous tissue itself and vas¬ 
cular changes. Most of the investigators of this subject believe that 
paralysis agitans is a disease in which there is premature senility of the 
nervous system, the primary changes being those of the blood vessels, 
those in the nervous system being secondary. 

Some diseases important to the American neurologists are dismissed 
with very scant treatment. Such, for instance, as neurasthenia, a sub¬ 
ject which Gotvers has persistently refused to accept with any great 
seriousness. It is unnecessary to say as Cowles has so well emphasized 
in his Shattuch Lecture for 1891, that neurasthenia is one of the most 
frequent and important nervous disease. Here and there are subjects 
such, for instance, as senile paraplegia, which might w-ell be* dropped 
and their place given to a brief consideration of such conditions as 
erythromelalgia, Gerlier’s disease, acromegaly, akinesia algera, angeio- 
neurotic cedema, etc., all of which are not mentioned. Although some 
of these conditions are but evidence of another disease, akinesia algera, 
for instance, nevertheless, these subjects are continually being written 
on and the reader goes at once to such an encyclopedical source of infor¬ 
mation as Gowers to have the impressions obtained from reading such 
articles corroborated or denied. 

Although a greater part of the book has been revised, some of the 
chapters do not give evidence that the results of investigation of the 
past few years have been utilized as fully as they might have been. This 
would seem to be true particularly of the chapter on epilepsy which is 
not materially different from the author's well known monograph on 
this subject. 
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The author particularly excels, as is well known, in his truly won¬ 
derful clinical descriptions. He brings into prominence the important 
symptoms, leaves in the background the non-important ones, with all 
the skill with which a landscape artist blends his colors and alots the 
relative space to things which he wishes to depict. 

Search where one will throughout the book, there can scarcely be 
found an omission in his clinical descriptions. The same cannot be said 
for his statements concerning the pathology of many diseases. 

The volumes are rather generously illustrated, but with extremely 
bad wood cuts. In fact, candor compels us to state, that there is 
scarcely a pretentious book published to-day in which the execution of 
the illustrations is so shockingly bad. They are not wanting in praise¬ 
worthy conception. 

It is superfluous to commend the book, and we can only concur in 
what has so frequently been said of it before, it is the best of its 
kind. J. C. 

Etat Mental Des Hysteriques. Les Accidents Men- 
taux. Par Pierre Janet, Ancien eleve de l'Eeole 
Normale Superieure, Professeur Agrege art College 
Rollin, etc. With five cuts in the text, 501 pp. 
Paris, Rueff et Cie., Publishers, 1894. 

Etat Mental Des Hysteriques. Les Stigmates Men- 
taux; 233 pp. By the same Author and Publisher. 
Paris, 1894. 

These two elegant little volumes form two numbers of the Charcot- 
Debove Library which is being issued by this well-known Paris publish¬ 
ing house and which may be said to be a revolution in typographical art. 
The numbers of this library are bound in black kid-leather with the 
titles in gilt letters and the paper the very best. These two numbers are 
a study of the mental condition of hysterics from a philosophic point of 
view. Though it has long been suspected that hysteria was a mental 
disease, it is only in recent years that the conviction has gained a solid 
basis that it is above all, a mental affection. Charcot, with his eminent 
authority in the field of nervous diseases, has lent his powerful influence 
in its support. 

In order to understand the mechanism of this neurosis he precedes 
his work with a few summary remarks on the normal psychology, and 
especially the words “consciousness” and "personality.” Consciousness 
is inseparable from personality. Certain pathological states of the mind 
induce a permanent restriction of the field of consciousness and this sup¬ 
posed psychological alteration the writer holds to be the best and most 
comprehensive explanation of the stigmata of hysteria : the anaesthesia, 
in the field of sensibility, and the paralyses, catalepsies, contractures, 
in the domain of motility, and lastly, in intelligence, the amnesiae, and 



